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(IKCOIU'QRATKU.) 

Content*. 

Wc piiblitili tlic Aiuiual Geucral Meciiug uf Uie South Travaucot^ 
rlaoters’ Associatiou and as regards ' Labour’ ibis Association is strongly 
opposed to any legislation at present. 

We have been favoured witii auotber very interesting letter front Mr. 
Harris on ‘ ICxplosivcs ’ as an aid Agriciilmre. It will be tutted tliat from 
tlic cxpei'iineuts witnessed by him he is of opinion that tlic cost given in his 
lirst letter of Jaiituiry 25th jna>> be exoc^si^■<:. U’e hojw that othcr;i 
make expurimeiits afi4 g‘''c us the benetit of tiieni. It is very pleasant to 
think that those who retire still take an interest \\\ onr industries and coni' 
iimnicate widely their experimelfitft- We wish others would do the wine. 

Green mannriug has been so widely advocated in the first instance by 
Ur. Lehmann, the Agricultural Chemist of the Government of Mysore, and 
later strongly reconynended by the Scientific (.Uliccr of this Association (bat 
any article tending ro siii>port their views must be of great interest to the 
Planting Community : so an article is reproduced. 

Many members of the Planting Community go home so f?e<|«cntly now'- 
A-days th.at that it will interest al)~thosc who go and those w’lio stay— (hat 
for a subscription of one jKinnd they can have the use of a Kcading and 
Writing Uuoui at the Imperial histitutn and can make use ut the Govern- 
ment Library and Kcaditig Room while ut hoim:, Wc publish lh« Guvcrii- 
ment Notification oa the subject and would draw our readers’ S[iecial atten* 
lion to it. 

An intm'Sting lecture by Dr. Clianu’cr on the ” Economic of tlic Tea 
Trade" will interest 'lea Planters. 

We hope to w'elcomc Mr- Anstead. Scientific Olliver. ‘oack to Head- 
quarters by the end of the moutiK He will find the cl i mate of Hangalortr 
different to tiwt of tlic High Range, Jkmgalore is at present one de;grcc 
hotter than Madra.s which is 93. Bangalore 94. 

A very ttsefuj table called The Bankers' and Merclunta’ 'Pi me Tabic 
has been r«»ived .at the Office. It is most useful and effects and enormous 
saving of time for ascertaining the number of days between any two dates 
in a j*earj due dates, etc. A useful adjunct to every office tabic. 





: .; -a^r ■ ' ; QHthm ^m St^miayt 

j. H. t^urUiitoa, C Uaa^ H« & J& M<]n«^ 

‘ A*W. Ladie, ,(H<iii 0 i 1 tt 3 fiSea*ta«j^,-^j^ 
v^evart ftud S. W. SMak. \ 

la tke wtcact oi Ifr. Stewart) Mr. B. Cook was vo^ Ui Ui^h^. 

Aitan^ 

1. C<m&rm llklaiei oC last . . 

2, Cbjdnnaii'S Report iipr tke past year* 

3* AdopUoo of Accotmts. 

R^)ort 00 the Sd-Kulatn Assemb^ 

5. Mr* Cook*s KesoltiUonf re meetioga of tbU Abi^ociatioo. 

6. Laboar Legislatioa. 

7. Cooily Rates. 

8. CorrespoD^cc. 

9. Etoloa of Office-bearers for 1013* 


Tbe Miaous of the previous Meetiog were rcau aod cooOriocd. A 
letter Iras read from Mr. J. Stewart, tbe Cbairtnan,. rc^rctUug hh nmbiiity 
to atUod ^ meetii^, .and ou rctirtag frotu the chair, ^oked ail lueuibcni 
for the support they bad given bint in the past. 

Tbeoexl btmness was the adoption the Accounts. A slaVemeut of 
tbfiso was read by the Honorary dietary and passed. ^ 

Sri SSiiiam The following report was resuJ by our repre- 

wotivo Mr. J. B. Cook, 

• /‘GentkdfeaT — As instructed I attended the Sri Mniani Popular Assem- 
bly as yoar Debate, The first object yoti asked nie to bring forward, was 
the rjiiestioa of peeaept Esbite owners bdiug allowed to lake up say 3^ of 
the amount of their properties at the Qiwet price withtmt its being put up to 
attctkitu The Dewau re^i^ that as far as possible present holders would 
havothepreferpeco over adjoining knds, bat that the Goverutuent coold 
not bind a special rale. 

, MlrUb reference to the Enropcan Ward at Qailon, this has been vsauc- 

and ibe Bael^nbiogical Office there is to be oouvertud iato a ward 
iff KariOpeaus at^ later on when the Mway re:tc^ rrivan^uiu . it is 
ppnh^tble that aw^her ward will be built at the capital 

**The Kaman Hevan Delegate broogbt fm-ward a subject as to the 
t^ldmirabiHty of any odMitkin to the existing laboor laws. The Dewau 
adted the Opinba of the Central Tnvanoore Delate and in\weif on this, 
f aMd il^isolinRracI^^ rhy Asaeciatioo, and was not' sme of ib^ 

brd gm sA tny own pdi^te o^f<^ that somff lurther le^^tion will 
h> demia sdt^a^ or laterf: not ^thuiffi i^iakt the laboorer as 

Mti W^ii^y ibe Orainfi Travancore'Ddegatc agreed w^ on^ 

,li% Hkc layseir, had dd ia^hicii^ Ms .Aekiciatiofi o»:^ mtiUcr.^ 


^ «tM««d for 

<he'jUiiiip| ^f{jBj»- jw AnPttw (rtiyr al Meettni; to htt 

Ib Apcil»JolJ?SiS^£thte pl^^loUoi^ 

auMiS^^r Mr. L. G. SBis^t ^unless wumsUiuiM nn^ postpQin^ 
m«il ^ ^ 

dated 12di ^iovembv, 1912 fvwnr 
Hotio|«r:r Smi^iCemnd TrtMmpcbre PUotw* Aseodatiion. A^ mm 
4H»eiMia aBd lKi^Ba<(^ members it vas 
r^y48f1bai thi 5 ^A«socHrtM ,bc to any ^gUlation at 

V^At^'^This matter kaving been diseased it was decided to 
for nmdi^ 

tbe Iflttwdng r^utiors were hronght fortt-ard by Mr, U H.’ Koi^t 
andc^lwic . . 

1. “ IlHtwb Remtoatbc rcfineated to enppV this AasodatkMi* 

with ol al! the regtp^iona relating to the import 6t Piire arms Inbi 
Travancore and the licenees requited to keep and transport arms into 
and ddt of Travancore and the liceoaes miuUed (if auy> to shoot game.** ' 

2. “ That the anthoritiea be requested to consider the great nottssity 
of retaining a Police Station at Aryankavoo, as a sertoos rd>^y took place, 
on Ambanaad Estate on the bth of this month and for vadons reasons, the 
Potioe were not able to reach the estate till 54 hours after the occuimice ctf, 
the nrf)bery.** 

Electron of 0^ce-fe<ircrs;'«Tho following were elected Ig^ tilf 
ensuing year;— - ^ - 


Mr . E. Lord as Chairman 

Sir. H. C. Seyiootir as Honorary Secretary’, with Messrs, L, C. -KoUbtf 
R, Ross, and H. S, K. MorreU as a (Committee. . • 

The ate of snbscdptiop (o the Associatimi was Haed at (ho same fsgapa 
as last year ora., annas 5 pei cultiated acre. 

It was ^klcd to leave over the election of a del^attrfor fiangatoro 
until next mooting. v 


This being ail the business, the meeting closed with a vote of t^nks to 
theCImtf. 


(Signed) A. W. LESLIE, ' 

Honorary SecnUityl . 


A note |ii the InUrnaiional Sogafiprirnal for December 19t2,aiUdos 
tluit the exports of sugar from Pern in amounted to 125,351 ta^ns, valoo 
/.*1,159,899. Most of this sugar went to Chile, whtie the United Kingdom 
was the aec<^ largest ciistomcr.--T/ic AgricnUt^tal N^w$, 

Alnmlohtin nitride has be«a refen^ to already in this ymroal 
CHlinr^ N€w$t p. 1^) as a po^iblg manure, jo ./phgnd^ ^Ui2 

p.577, a is ^ven <A tbo pro^ction of this std^sUncoas a pcaoac^ 

nwuiai^- ftmflg the nHrog»of ^ iar. It is indicated that apm^m 
nitride ouy b»»^ Useful in am^uRDre aocoouot irf the tael that it 
oo^aius abont onori^d of weight nitrogm aod th^ H can bo 
p(odi|C«d fairly ^u»|dy,‘--'The 
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CORM8POMt>EIIC£. 

■jiiiImIvm m an aM ta AgHonltuf^. 

To The M\na:w\o lj>rto«. 

The Planter'*' Chronicle, 

iJaiUialoro. 

Oc.ir Sir,— hi continuation of my letter pijniistifi! in your isAun of J5tli 
J.»nunr>', it may intorc-^t some of your readers if I a brief accouu! of 
sonic cxpcrimrntb 1 recently uitnesaed cm a nei},'hbour's propertj'. 

No. 1. A piece of {ground was bein^; le velled for the purpose of making 
tennis lawns. At one end a cutting of feet h.aJ to be made, and I lie 
e.irth carried along and put at the other end. Instead of cutting ihe earth 
by means of manual lalmur explosives were used, and ( was assured that 
three Crirtridgcs were put Into a hole made with a crowb.ir about 2 j feet 
deep, .It interv’als of .about b feet either w.iy, .and the holes were Jiiled with 
earth, and rammed down, .i fuse attaetied to a cartridge being left about a 
foot out of the ground. Tliis was lit. we reireated to a safe distance, and in 
about 2 minutes tlie exphwion look place, J he report was not so loud as I 
roiticipated, and tlie earth w.i; not ihrowii up any distanee. luii it w.is 
llioioughly di>iiitegraiO(l,and in a st.ite to fie easily .hr>vc!!cd into the wheel- 
barrow, 

No. 2. The next objective w-aa the sltmip of ,i f.tir young oah measiir- 
iiig 4 to 3 feet in circuinfcieiico at tlie base -a ro!j; b treneli liad been tnade 
round the stump and some of the lateral routs i.iu to gi\e access uiuier- 
groijud for the insertion of the explosive. The cartridges, amomuing ailo- 
gnthcrtoll 11), of cluahlite, wtrre packed light ii a tin Ulie greater the 
compression the more elfective the explosion) anil the tin was shoved into 
.1 hole as near the centre of the stump as could Iw re.-a hod. It w.as then 
rammed tight, the fuse lit, and in a minute or tw.) [lie explosion oceurreil. 
The report was louder tbifi time, there being more n ai«tance, but nothing 
w.as thrown .any distance —on inspection we founcl that half the stump svas 
blown cleanout of the ground, .and (he foundations of the rnnaining half so 
shaken that removal by hand was no longer ,i matter of miicb ditVirult\-. 

No. .5, We next tackled a large elm stump \\hich iruist have me.asiire<l 
0 to lb feet in circumference, and which ivijuirr 1 ,5 svoar.ite evpiosiou' tf> 
ellVetually uproot it. I’or the first 1 J lbs, of chr :]dtto veto lanimed <low ii, 
which blew a con.si(lerable portion out of tin' giomid. atal causi'd a goreral 
sh.ittering— a second charge of .about 1 Ib, dtsposi'd of a good piece more, 
but .a tliird was neccss.ary, as what remained was sijlt pretty hrm in the 
ground. This was inserted in a very favourable position aritl in cIo.se 
contiguity to the stump itself. The result was a gn-.-it commoliun, clumks 
largo .and small fieiv in all direct iotis, some .30 to f*i) loot high, some to .a 
<iist.ance of .50 or -10 yards. We had been inclined to think our host over 
cautious in insisting on our st.an<ling at what he eon.sidct>al a .safe distance - 
this time we appreciated his care. The restib of the exporhuents was 
pronotir.ced very satisfactory, and the actual co^t of t ie powder used said 
lb be only alxiut 3.s. so it would look .as if tlio es itii itc of cost given in my 
previous letter might be excessive. A few careful y conducted e.-tjeriments 
would soon determine this. There is no doubt the work is most 'fFectually 
done when explosives are used— and I think the system, in spit ' of cheap 
labour, might be resorted to in India in connection with some works with 
great advantage. 

Yours faithfully, 

37th‘Febr«an’. 1912. J. A. Ha'iri*;.. 
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The knowled^'o, iiao anil value of ^r<?on maimrlie-; hi\c >r> 

viMieral .and its rrsuKs recofiiiiiied as so f)pnetiei:il (hat vvi h;r, e nn hrsltatimi 
;:i reprodneinR an article on the suhiect. 

"Crw-ti maniirini;, that is. the gio.vtli of a crop not for the pnrpc^sc of 
•'ohlint; a hardest, bni in onh-r 1(1 incri ise the tVrtihty of land <mi which 
' odijeth e crops aio also "r<>kui, ciihor at (lie same liuv or in aliernation, 
■.(I h ihcin, has hren an impertaui feaiinv uf a ;ricu!tttrc for-inanv hundreds, 
rears, 

(I would he out of place here to jjo into tim liislory nf different tiietijods 
. ' dealing with preen in.antires. aud wc arc ( ■cH'erncd onU with prarijcal 
I ’!i«jderations bearinp on llicir use 

ilreen crops are prown with two main ol : ■- 

itt ' to add organic mnUf r to the s, >i). 

01/ in the o.im; of cciiain f^rem emps in add iiiti'0|.:<‘ii lo the soli. 

We will ctjirsiUcr tlicsc in order : -- 

'/r* The necessity for a .supply of nrpanic matter in thr soil will l»c 
imderstonti when it is ej([>[aiiK*d that soil ( e‘-=^enliallv "f otpanic 

r'-iiiains (.chiefly of plants! inived with weafhend rnrl; ira^mcMitP, the whole 
iieing the medium f')r the acti\ ilics of hactfi ia wltioh, in tl>cir lite processes, 
produce nutrient solutions wdiich serve to support liiftlier plant life. 

No dehnite rule ran hr laid dn\ui as |t> the amnunl (d oi^'aiiic luatlcr 
lint a soil should contain in oiahu tr/ be best suiied !<» the reijniremcnts of 
tea bnshes, for the amount ot organic iiiatt«‘i Ir'und in first class tea soils 
varies enorinonsle. It is well known that liraitby vigorous Imslies ran, and 
do. crow well, on (lie one hand in sfiils winch conlain ;is inurh as per 
C'*nt. or more of organic matter (bliccl soil?), .and on the ruher in si*ils whi<'h 
contain as little as J per cent, and within these rnuijh lirniis the anituirit ol 
matter is no criterion of the jjuahty of the soil. Sjcakiiiy iteneralh , 
i. tvM’vrr. hii.-lien yrow more vi(,'nroiis!\ and fliisli nuuc laadilv the higher the 
p rrenta^e of or;,'aiiic mailer in the sr)il. iiniU a sta^^e is i cached at which 
they ha\‘e a tendency to produce rank ttro« th .and pinu' i(iialityof leaf, and 
ire subject to blighl.s. An e,tainp)o of tln.s is alford'ul by tea crowing in 
i>!]ee| soils. Those liiishes vvhicli grow in soib dificient in organic matter 
.c.c poor and stunted and lack vigour .1 condiliou which i' probabb' drfi i- 
Mcnt.alto the ipialily of the leaf. 

The gcneiai tcnciency of the soiJ.s of cnh. vateij hnd is to lose organic 
V'irgin land covered with vegetations uhicl) is not cropped berninrs 
t'i'her in organic tnatier plant.s grow and shed thiur le.isa % brancln s, etc,, 
h- It where pl.ants .are partirdly or whole reuioicd annually and tlj'" -oil i- 
••‘irisianiiy cultivated, the acinunt of orfianic ni.at ter fends (0 ihtcrease, .iml 
t'us particularly so iu Iropital and siib-traplcal rouufries. \\’l»*-u titis 
iche.^ a st.igc at which the activity of soil bacteria is affected, the soil 
l‘ero;ues ie.ss fertile, but addition of organic maiter resfotes the lost fertility, 
b itnprovoi also t lie tilth, on the one hand of sti« clayey -oils and on (he 
'■!her of sandy soils which arc so light in character as to re<iuire something 
to enable the sand to bind, and it increases the fwwer of the soil of retaining 
moisture, 
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Organic 4 n»ttcr can 'bn^-aiipplkd^ift'tfae of cattle mannre, fish 
manure^ oilcakes, and other organic manures; as jungle, eitb^ that which 
grows o« the land Itself or wliich is cut and carried from elsewhere ; or as 
primings; and the practical possibility of enriching the soil in respect of 
organic matter by these means should receive full oonsideratioQ in cases 
where it is reiiaired. 

Under present conditions cattle manure Is difficult to obtain in quanii* 
lies sufficient to treat large areas of ground, while oil cakes and other organic 
manures do not supply sufficient organic matter to really be of much value 
from this point of view when a considerable addition is necessary. 

When a good crop of “ jungle” springs np naturally after each round of 
hoeing aud is buried in by the neat round, this obviously afibrds a valuable 
means of adding organic matter to the soil. On gardens whiclt are fortunate 
•nougirto be weli supplied with labour the mistake is sometimes made of 
hoeing too frer)ucutly, with the result that practically no jungle is ^lermitted 
to grow. 'Jliis would be veiy welJ if ti»e land were hoed with the object . 
of keeping down jungle in order that a suitable green crop might grow 
instead, but it is usually done not with this purpose iu \iew but because the 
opinion exists that hoeing cannot be over-done, This is a mistake. Conse- 
quently on such gardens the axcessive cultivation tends to exhaust the soil 
tapidiy and the estate is hv\ng on \ts capital. 

The jungle bordering cultivated areas and that growing on the sides of 
nullahs and on tilas varies in character according to the nature of Die soil 
and climate .and often affords material which might probably be used for 
the aanm purpase. , S’uilable jungle often grows in nullahs in many gardens. 
While plantains and similar large-icavcd plants too, often grow in,, and 
Irordering Qh,. the.tea area of gardens. In thi$_ connection also attention 
inay be drawn U> the weed Eupatorinm odoratum isee the note on this 
plant iu the present issue) and io the Artemisia so common in the neigh- 
hmirhood of Darjeeling g.ardcns both of which might profitably be used in 
this way, 

(A) ‘fhft second aim of green manuring is to enrich tlie soil in respect 
of nitrogen. Only certain leguminous plants .ire csipablc pf doing* this, for 
they alone bas e .tlie root nodules which harbour the species of bacteria 
which actually promote the fixation, of nitre^en. , Consequently serving as 
they do a, double purpose, that of supplying organic matter and nitrogen, 
leguminous plants chiefly arc used as green crops. There is no reason, 
however, why other crops should not be used and, in some c,'ises it may 
bede.sir,ahte to grow them. Tim nitrog^i which a soil ;ioqmres by the 
growth of a legutninous green crop is not fixed iii amount and depends upon 
othc^ things be.Mdc the actual weight and composition of the crop, for it must 
be remembered tijat the total nitrogen in the crop is tlie sum of that which 
is taken from the soil by tlie roots and of the atmospheric nitrogen which is 
fixed by the b.icteria of the root noduies, and the proportions of the whole 
soppiui from e^ich sonrcc is not constant. If the soil contains* so large a 
supply of av.ailal)lG nitrogen that the plant can floorish without fixation of 
atmospheric nitro^n the root nodule bacteria b^pme inoperative, and the 
npdule.s .are few and small, yet the crop may Iw g^^jod., If on the other haiitl 
the soil is; poor in.nitn^n but i.s rich' in other respects, large nodules deve- 
lop, and. the ultinwte addition of atmospheric 'nltrogfn to the soil maybe 
considerable though tlie crop may be poorer th,aa4n tbe above instance, in 
some ca^. however, the soil nm* he too poor to provide other constituents 
neress^ ta the plant such as^jplash, phosphates, etc., and a poor crop only 
is- obtain^ oo op^tonillEMd afforded of eoriching tbe soil to any extent 
ja res|i|ect of nitrogen, - 
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Ao cxcencai opportuuitj’ is here afforUod for the skilful use of manures, 
IVeatiugtho soil a manure coatamiugpoUUb .ur phg^otes .aiul uo 
iiturogcn for Uie purp^ of eoriebi^ tbfe soil in respect of uitroseu jaa> be a 
new idea to many, particoUrly to tbosi* vthosc only itka of nuiimrii^ is to 
apply periodically the amount of nirr(^)/pbi:^honc acid and potash which 
they calculate liaabfedh -remo\‘edt)y the' bushes since the previous appli* 
cation but the mamiiing of p een crops ami especially of suclt as arc 
ic^oiHLpons is an extremely ^uiiiid niethou of promoting; futility of the soil. 

As ux ha^'e said above it is often the ease that a soil is so pour in 
organic matter and its fertility so reduced that green manures will not 
grow, and often when we have had occasion to enquire whether gi-een 
maiinring has been carried out on gardens we have been informed thjt 
a i tempts to do so have ended in failure, though in many cases the desirability 
of replenishing the supply of organic matter has been fully recogniscd~in 
fact the failure of the green crop Itself iK>iuts to the iufertlie condition of the 
soil. 

In such eases manuring of the green crop should be curried out. A 
two-fold benefit is derived from the use of artificial manures in conjunction 
with green crops. Iti the first place the grow th of the latter is assisted aut) 
if it be a leguminous crop tlie tixation of niti ugcti is also affected favounibly 
if the manures used supply readily asaiiablc pot a sit and phosphates. There 
i T also the reciprocal action of the greett ciop on the ntaniirc. The growth 
of a green crop tends to accifieratc the decom^Xisition of certain manures 
^uch as basic slag, bones, etc., and it is, therefore, an advantage to grow ,i 
green crop on the land on which .such manures arc btfing iir,ed. The plant 
takes up u certain percentage of the ntatcriai provided by tlie manure', and 
when the crop is hoed in, this again Ijecomcs available to tlui bush witlnn a 
short lime. When solvable maiiuris arc appliotl to a gi'crn crop the latter 
makes use of them, rciuriitng them to rite soil again as it deconipobca am] 
thus preventing the waste which would oectu if soluble manures had been 
cmplored withotit a green crop, when they would have run a great risk of 
Itciiig rcmov&d by rain. The net result, therefore, of matniring in this way 
is to produce .a heavier crop and in the case nf leguminous crops to promote 
a greater fixation of nitrogen. It also has the result that the availability 
of both soluble and insoluble manures is increased. 

The actual choice of niajiures for this puipo^c should dejTcnd upon 
eircumstances. If the production of a large ainoijut of organic matter or of 
fi\ at ion of nitrogen be of the greatest inipoitancc, the manures slioiild be 
chosen aitiruly to pruinoio the producliOTi of a big ei'op. In the rtr.st instance 
nitrogenous manures in general should be n])|}licd. for they produce rapid 
growths of tissue and developtncnt of shoots and leaves, Consequently a 
bigger crop is obtained though other manures should also be used if the 
particular soil is known to rccjuire them. An exatnple in illustration of the 
esc of manures to promote fixation of nitrogen was .afforded at lleeleaka 
where ’a noticeable increase in a crop of mati-kahii was effected by the 
addition of jwtash to a mixlurc of mamirct. Tlie efficacy of imtash for thi.s 
purpose lias Ixxn observed in many couiitricc, under many conditions, and 
iri the ease of differcul crops. 

If on tlip ether hand an all-round scheme of treatment of the tea is being 
taken in hand including the use of manure S, and occasional growth of a 
green crop, the manures could be chosen without reference to the reijuirc- 
meuts of the green crop, but advantage should be taken of their application 
to grow a groen crop in conjunction with them. 

The series of articles of which this is the first wall deal with particular 
green crops in addition to discussing tn furtbcr.dctail the general subject of 
grccu mauuflng.”— Tfjc fndtVftTcff Uepifftment, 
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OOVEBNUEIIT NOTlflCATION. 

IfiiftMfttlotuil A — oUltlow of TooiMooi Aii 4 «ultui« 01111 
Coloniol Dovo top iiio w t* 

I'OKMAilON OF A DRITISH StCTlON. 

W'e have received from the Director of Agriculture^ Madras, the follow • 
ing notificatioti wliich may ititcres»t our reader^ 

“The luteruanonul Association of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial 
Development was founded at the cloi^e of the first International Congress of 
Tropical Agriculture held in l^aris in 1905. 

'i'he object of the Association is the promotion of the scientific and 
p.'actical study of all (juestiona connected with tropical agriculture and tiie 
dev<;k»pmcnt and utilisation of the natural rc.S'mrccb ot the Colonies, The 
l’l^'^idcnt of the Association is iVofe.^^or Wyndl ain Dunstan, kL.D., I’.K.S., 

I fired or of tiie Imperial Iiislitmc, who \sar. elected at the clo>c of the 
International Congress, held in Brur.sel& in M.iy, lUlO, The Association ha-, 
its h(;ad(iuartcrs in Paris and is governed by an International Hoard, frotii 
which an Ivxccutive Coininittec of from the to se^en administrators ia 
selected. 

The w'ork of the Association is to jiromote investigation into (jnealions 
of special iniportaiice to tropical agriculture. ti> pnblisli the results of these 
ein|uiries, and to organise Internati<Jtjal Co»grei>.scs for the discussion of tlie 
problems of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial De\‘clopincDt. Two Con- 
gresses itave ben livid alrca<]y and it is proi>osi'd to bold the third Congress 
in London in 19W, 

.\ Hritioh Section of the Internatioiiai .Vssociaitou has now been forintd, 
which will be responsible for the organi;j.ition of the Congress in London. 

The work of ih.’. Association is not only of iiitert^st to departments of 
.agriculture and forestry but also to planters and to merchants and iiUiiU- 
facturers who arc concerned with tropical and coluni.ii raw materials, and 
it is hoped lliat all tho.-ie interested in these iutpoiiaiiL subjects lliroughont 
the liinpire will join the Hritish Sectiou of the International .Association. 

The annual subscription for members of the Hritish Section of tiie 
International .Association k one pound, payable 01 tlie Ut January in each 
year. 

Members of the liiilish Section wiii h.'ive ll c pn\ilcgc of taking part in 
tlie London Congicss witiunit further apccial p.iymcuL They will also 
receive all the publications of tiie Jutornational Vssticj.ilion. In addition, the 
(jiiarterly “ Hulletin of the Imperial Institute '* w'ill be issued to them free of 
charge. A Heading and Writing Hoom will be reserved at the Imperial 
Institute for the use of members of the section when in London, and 
members will also be entitIo<l to make use of the General Library and 
Heading Room of tiie I m penal Institute. 

Subscriptions may bo paid by crossed c)je<iuc or money order, payable 
to tiie Secretary, International Association of Tropical Agriculture and 
Colonial Development, Hritish Section, and. in the case of inonej* orders, 
should be drawn on tlic General Post OtTicc, London. 

Letters and Fubscripiions should be aii dressed to The Secretary, 
“ British Section, International Association of Tropical Agriculture ai>d 
Colonial Development," Imperial lustUulc London, S, W.," 
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RUUfiR. 

(February I, 19U) 

A Bottom OhMlst on tynthotUi Rwbb«ii 

Weluve from time to time publUhed articles on the queslioo of 
Syntbeflc Rubber. Now we publish the opinion of a Boston Chemist of 
standii^Ef who. though he Mieves that synthetic rubber is bound to arrive, 
belwvei slso its competition will affect those now growing the natural 
rubber. 

“ Like most discussions that arise over the advance of science along the 
border land which divides the known from the unknown, where the battle of 
progress continually rages, the discussion of the problem of sj'nth^ic rubber 
has its ftood and its ebb, sometimes engrossing the attention of (he scientific 
world, and soinettmes lapsing into a condition of profound quiet. This has 
been the situation ever since Sir William Tilden, over thtrtj’ years ago, 
made the discovery that rubber could be made out of isoprehe. 

The synthetic discussion was renewed with great .vigour last year by 
the disclosures made by Professor Perkin, of Manchester, England, in an 
address given before a body of scientists, showing what marked progress 
bad been made in the solution of this problem by a group of English 
chemists on one band, and another group of German chemists, both 
working independently and both arriving simultaneously at practically the 
same ccmcluston. 

Dr. Lothan E. Weber, a Boston chemist of recognized authority In 
rubber circles, coutributed a very interesting paper on this subject to the 
discussions held at the third International Rubber Conference which took 
place in New York last September, This paper is produced in full in this 
issue. Dr. Weber vjews the situation judicially and dispassionately. He is 
not disposed to join the chorus of chemists who proclaim that natural 
rubber — whether from the wilds of the Amazon or from the cultivated 
plantations of the East — will soon be given its quietus by the worker in the 
laboratory. He recognizes the great triumph of the chemical researches, in 
being able to produce rubber as good as comes from the South American 
forests, but he does not believe that they will be able— for years to come at 
least-^to produce it on a scale that will seriously compete with natural 
rubber. He combats the theory of those who argue from the success of 
synthetic indigo to the success of synthetic rubber, showing that the two 
problems are totally different ; stating that, while the producer* of sjmthetic 
indigo had a perfectly definite task set before* them, the compMition of 
indigo being uniform and recognized, producers of synthetic rubber are 
compelled to work more or less in the dark, because the process of poly- 
merization has not yet been brought under chemical control and la seriously 
lacking in uniformity ; and be contends that synthetic rubber in commercial 
quantities will not be iwssible until the polymerization of isoprene is much 
more clearly understo^ than it is at present. While he thinks commercial 
synthetic rubber a possibility of the future, he does not believe that anyone 
liow engaged in the rubber industry will see synthetic rubber in otKO 
competition with the natural product. 

Ot course, the exact time when synthetic rubber will arrive at a com* 
mercial basis is only a matter of conjecture, but many competent observers 
will be greatly surfuised if it does not do .so within the lifetime of those now 
engaged in rubber activities. With the tremendous advancer made in the 
-solution of this problem during the last three or four years, it does not seem 
possible that its final success can be many years away.— Thr- India Rut^ber 
World, 
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■Hwit of TopiMotf mtoft ^H o OoiwiMMltlofi of Rubbor. 

K(«enti)'t samples of rubber prepared b) different methods by the 
Ceylon AgricnHural IVpaiiment, have been sent fo the Imperial Institute for 
pxammatiou, and the present article U bafied upon an aiccouot of thus exami- 
nation which appears in the BulUtin 0 / the Imperial Insiitute, Vol. X. 
No. 3. 

The tipping of the trees was performed (1) by the knife only (excision!, 
(2) by the pricker only (incision!, and (3) by a combined method, using both 
knife and pricker. 

In the first series of experihrents, the first specimen consisted of 
Pari crepe obtained by the use bf the knife only, V and half spiral cuts 
being made. This rubber was light brown in colour and exhibited good 
ela.sticity and tenacity. It contained 94 per cent, of caoutchouc and a 
relatively low percentage of ash. It was valued in London at 4s. 6d. per lb. 
with fine hard ParA at 4s. 3d. per |b. 

The second sample was Para crepe obtained by V and half-spiral cuts 
with Bowman-Nonhway knife and' pricker. This was thin crepe' rubber 
varying in colour from light to dark-brown. The rubber exhibited ver>’ 
good elasticity and tenacity. It contained 94 per cent, of caoutchouc and 
relatively high percentage of a.sh. It w.is valued at the same price as the 
first sample. 

The third was Para crepe obtained by vertical cuts and Kelway 
Hamber's pricker. This was dark-brown, thin, crepe rubber, which was 
apparently not quite as strong as the two preceding specimens. 

All the samples especially No. J prepared by making vertical ctits, were 
rather dark in colour for plantation crepe. 

Specimen N:>. 4 of the second series consisted of rubber biscuits from 
trees tapped with the knife only. These were thin, light -coloured biscuits, 
clean .mil well prepared, but showing white surface marks. The elasticity and 
tenacity of the rubber were very good. It contained Ql'fi per cent- of caout‘ 
c/iiMtc, and the amounts of resin, protein, and ash were somewhat high. 

Sample No, 5 consisted of rubber biscuits from trees tapped with 
Bamber’s pricker : thin light-brown biscuits, clean and well prepared ; a few 
of the biscuits showed white surface marks. The physical properties of 
the rubber were very s.atisfactory. As regards composition this sample 
cont.ained Q2*l per cent, of caAuichouc with rather high percentages of 
resin, protein, and ash, though the loss on w.-^shing was considerably lower 
than in the case of sample No. 4. 

These two samples Vere valued at about 4s. lid. per lb. in London, 
with hue hard ParA at 4.s-. H<i. per lb. 

Following on the above in forhi.it ion in the account already referred to, 
is a description of a chemical examin.atinn of rubber from Manihot 
tiickotoma. This has been said to he superior to M. (ilatiovii, the well- 
known Ceara rubber tree, as a source of commerci-al rubber. Keceutly 
some trees of Af. dichofo/uii were tapped for the first time. The sample 
sent to the Imperial Institute consisted of four pieces of dark-brown, thick 
crepe rubber. Two of the pieces exhibited fairlv good physical properties, 
but the other two were soft, sticky, and very weak. Rubber represented by 
the two best pieces of this sample would probably realise about 4s per lb. in 
London, with fine hard Para at 4s. id. per lb. The rubber contained 34'6 
per cent, of enOMfe/mne. and the percentages of resiu, protein and ash were 
relafi'^l;^^ high. 

li ls believed t^t, this rubber w.as obtained from very young treees, 
frtid’that the product may improve as the trees increase in age . — Tfu Agri- 
friUutitt .\Vtc.<. 
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Koonomio* of th« Too TmuIo* 

The foUowiog lecture was delivered by Dr. Chandlrr ou the Economict 
of the Tea Trade. 

Dr. ChaodJer* at the outset, remarked that it was not his purpose to 
(leal with matters relating to cultivation and manufacture in stich detail as 
would interest planters only, but rather to discuss, so for as he was able, 
the general scientific principles which, underlay the various processes, 
because they were obviously »f fundaii^nlal importance to the planter, and 
therefore to the trade. There was quite good reason for believing that tea, 
in the first instance, was not used by the Chinese as a beverage so much 
as a medicine, valued, first of all, for its general stimulating qualities, and 
secondly for its value in treating certain disorders. Even in the second 
stage of the evolution often they* found that the leaf prepared by special 
methods served virtually as a vegetablt^ as it did at the present day in 
Hurma and the Shan States. It was hot until the Chinese recognised the 
possibility of tea as a beverage that the cultivation of the plant in China 
became extensive, and that tea, as they knew it, came into existence. 
People qualified to inform stated that repeated reference in Chinese 
literature showed that tea cultivation was carried on at <nnte an early date 
on an extensive scale, and although if China was not the home of the tea 
plant, there was very good reason for supptising that it was the home of tea 
rnhivation. It was commonly stated that China, with her enormous ttM* 
drinking population, probably still remained and must remain, (he gteatest 
tea producing country in the world, in spite of the remarkable developments 
elsewhere ; but as there were positively no statistics upon which to base that 
statentent, it would be quite useless to discuss the probabilities either for or 
agiiinst. 

Turning to the practical, or what might be called the purely commercial 
side of the question, the total world’s production of tea in 1912 amounted to 
730,000,000 lbs., valued at approximately 18,200,000. The distribution of 
that enormous quantity to the tea principally tea consuming countries showed 
a per capital consumption of about i lbs. per head, The most recent official 
return of the tea consumption per head in the tea-consuming countries oftluj 
world was a White Paper issued by the Hoard of Trade in 1911, and which 
contained a most inter:sting summary of lea statistics. It was then estimated 
that the average world's consumption per head was aboul 2'73 Iba,, but he 
had since been able to obtain further statistics which fended to r.aise that 
average in connection with which there were some noteworthy points. lu 
the report of the Indian Tea Association for 1911-12 the following particulars 
*ere given : New Zealand, 7*4 Ib.s ; Canada, 4’3 lbs.; Holland, 21 lbs. South 
Africa, 1*2 lbs; Belgium (1910,0.22 lbs.; Demnark, 0*9 lbs,; Germany, 0*1 lb. 
France, 0*7 lbs.; British Empire (excluding South Africa I, 6*2 ibs.; English- 
speaking countries. 5’16 lbs. other countries, 0*63 Ib.s. The first point he 
wished to call attention to was the predominance of the British peoples as 
tea drinkers. Their consumption was tenfold that of foreign countries, ri5 , 
6*2 lbs, yer head, as compared with 0*63 Ibs,, excluding United States, 
AnaKsing the British figures, it was to be noted that Nr:w Zealand had 
he.aJed the list, with a consumption 7*4 !bs. per head, and South Africa was 
last with 1*2 lbs. Holland beaded the list of the continental tea-drinking 
countries, which was in. part explained by the fact that ?he possessed a tea- 
producing colony in the East Indies. It wa? a matter for great surprise that 
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Rusfiiat wfaicb waA corninonly fHipptiMd tobf^a great tea-consatning nation, 
only cnqsatned 1 lb. per be^ pt^ annum. Great tea drinkm they wwe, 
bot they were certainly not great tea consnment, except amor^ the upper 
claxsee, ' which waa doe to the relative poverty of the great nuuni of the 
people, In the case of the Utter, the tea was first of all taken very weak 
and the leaves were used over again, hence the amount consumed was not 
great. It wa* a remarkable fact, well known to the IndU, Ceylon and 
Chines growers that export* to RussU largely depended upon the Ru.*«ian 
harvest ; good harvests meant Urge imports of tea. Nevertheless, the 
Russian market was a most valuable cue, on account of Us immense popula- 
tion, ami was eagerly sought after by more ghan one tca^fn^oducing country. 
In the United States the consumption per bead was slowly but steadily 
rising. Germany was not a tea-drinking country, and France was still less so. 
The consumption of tea in the United Kingdom in 1912 was estimated at 
293.500,000 lbs.; Russia. 148,597,000 lbs; United States. 102,654,000 
lbs. ; t'anada, 38,000.000 lbs. ; Australia, 34.000,000 lbs. : the lowest amount 
recorded being that of Denmark, which was 1.069,000 lbs. It had been 
estimated that every year the natural increase in the demand for tea would 
necessitate the annual planting up of something like 20,000 acres, which was 
an impos.sibiIity, owing to the scarcity and high cost ofhbour in the lea- 
growing countries, and the extra demand was in a Urge measure met by 
increasing the productivity of existing gardens. 

fllSTORy AND DBVEI.OPMRNT. 

Dr. Chandler then briefly traced the history and development of the 
tea industry from the year IHOO up to 1912, and then proceeded to discuss 
the (jue^lion ol cultivation and manufacture. He said that there was no 
need to emphasise the imp.artance of a thorough knowledge of the scientific 
priuciplra underlying the meib'ids of any industry, whether agricultural or 
Unt ; but he might be permitted to remark that there were lew agricultural 
industries in which such a knowledge was more necessary than in the case 
of tea. This was abundantly proved by the success of the Indian and 
Oylou industries, at the expense of the .Chinese, so far a^' external markets 
were concerned, and in regard to the Indian industry, it was freely admitted 
that the Indian Government and the planting community generally would 
have been saved vast expense had they had a better knowledge of the botany 
of the tea plant earlier. It had been staled that much of the dis-isters which 
overtook the Indian Industry in its early years was to be attributed to the 
improper And rule-of-thumb methods, both in cultivation and inanufactue. 
It was, therefore, desirable that one should have a good grasp of the principles 
upon which the various methods of cultivation and manufacture, were 
fotinded. Although what he had said was quite true in regard to the past 
history of the Indian tea trade, one mii.a be, however, quick in adding that 
quite remarkable knowledge and forethought were exhibited at the present 
tune in the tea industry, whether in India, Ceylon, or java. Both Ceylon and 
Java, to a very large rxtciit were benehtting from the experience of India, 
and the work done both by and for the Indian planter came out in the 
fact that, whereas in 1S73 the average yield per acre of tea in Assam was 
about 270 lbs., at the present time the average yield was in the neighbouf- 
hixxl of 500 lbs. per acre, white the tea produced was of a better quality : 
so that an enormous amount uf scientific work, whether consciously or 
unconsciously*, must have bwn done. In this connection ^elnust pay a 
tribute to the Indian Tea Association, which had worked both scientifically 
and commercially in its endeavours to improve the quality of feawliere^ er 
it was grown. — //ome amf Coiontal Jiail. — The Indian Planters* (j/ateUe 
and sporting News. 



